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informational needs of their readers (episodic perspectivs taking), 
each of 65 college freshmen was randomly assigned to one of three 
treatment conditions: (1) no attention to audience, (2) attention to 
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drafting and revising their essays and questions. Students' pretest 
and posttest writing samples were scored for development, 
organization, syntax, coherence, diction, attention to audience, and 
overall quality. Results indicated that attending to audience during 
revising was an effective strategy for improving some features of 
students' writing. (Author/HOD) 
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Abstract 

The «3tudy investigated tfie effects of writers' attending to r.he 
informational needs of their readers (epi sddir: perspective 
taking), Rper i f i cal 1 y , each of 65 college freshman was randomly 
assiL^ned to one of three treatment conditions: 1) no attention t 

0 

aiuiinnce, 2) attention to audience during prewritinq, and 3) 

t: I I, i on ho audi enrre during reviaing. Student's' pre- «ind paafc- 
i wrihinrj examples were sror«»d iar devel npment , organization, 
«Hyr»t , coherence, diction, attention to audience, and nveval 1 
qujlity. Results indicated that attending to audience during 
revising is an effective strategy -for improving some -features of 
students' writing. 
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Empirical Consi derati ann o-f Episodic Pferspective Mking 
M«»-hod ' 

SubjecijB ior th^ present study war© 6S students enrol led in 
thrM© sHctions o-f English 101, the -first ••regular-track" course 
i./f the t wQ-semester freshman compositmn requirement at the 
I !r»i v*?rsi t-.y ni Arizona. Pfacemenh in the course is basfjd on the 
Ar. r rjr SAT'«5 I'SWE «ifrDre cafnhini?d with a hoi i 5>t. i r ' ?4rnr»9 Lin a «5horJ- 
i mpromptii ess'ay. A. student with an AHT of under 14 may get into 
101 i-f he or she scores a 7 or' 8 on the essay. (An e^say score is 
det«^rmined by adding together the scores of 2 raters who have 
rated the essay on a 4-point scale.) A student with an ACT score 
of :u may also be placed in Ipl if the essay score is only a 2 or 
a ... In terms of TSWE scores, a student may gain 101 placement 
with a score as low as 37 i-f ^he or she earns a 6, 7, or Q on the 
es«=>-=iy. On the other hand, a TjSWE score as high as 60 may also 
re-r-ult in a mi placement if the student earns only a 2 or .3 on 
thf=» essay. 

Bt=?rr»n5ie ttjftre wf?re incomplete sf»ts of data frnm 17 «3tuiienhs, 
d<t % frnm 4B students were u^ed in ihe sti.idy. Hf those 4(1, l."' 
wer •? in t-he control groiip, 17 werf? in the prewriting group, ^nd 
IR were in the revising group.) 

The three of us developed a generic set of directions to 
qui.le students tf.rnugh the drafting of their essays. ThRse 
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dirMchions were intended to remind students af somfe a-f the 
considerations specified in the writte,n assignment, which had 
bpen givi?>n to students in all sections o-f 101. That assignmertt 
ask»i»d students -first to write about a topic they cared and knew 
aboH* . Serond, it asked- them to consider an audience consisting 
of peers. Third, the assignment vaguely outlined a purpose for 
the -assignment. Fourth, the assignment reminded students ho 
run. .,, iIm? ifiDdfae. -i^pprnpi i ate tn i heir purposes and topics. Fifth, 
ti»*=. -4'-ns I fjnmf^nt askf>cl student', to wdi t carefully. <Ttie orujirial 
gnment appears in Table I, the first page of your packets.) 



Insert Table 1 about here ' 

* — n — 1 1 .. 1 lai 1 . 1 iiinii«- j L»n 

In addition to the generic directionS| Me prepared 4 generic 
que-^tiqns tl^at students were to answer in short written 
re^ponseB, The generic directions and questians were given to all 

a 

citiulentB in the study. However, approximately one-thirrj of the 
students were to answer t\ more questions, designed to enrourage 
thH.n to focus on episofiir perspective taking as they drafted 
th*air ©"nsays. That is, they were asked to consider their- readers' 
Pnoi^l t?d.jf=> nf th.fa fnpif-. ^Thp» ij^npric prewritinq di rf-urt i nns , the 
foi- .jfnieric (pjestians arul ihH> four episodic pf^r aspect i ve trtking 
qu»'-,tiQns appear in Table 2, the second page of your packets.) 



Insert Table 2 about here 



Tht^ we also developed a generic set of directions tn guide 
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student* as they revised their essays. These directions reminded 

students to consider development, orcani 2at i on , arid even 

p»di ^^r ial matters as they revi=ied. Following the direchion^, ^^tiur 

generic questions -focused on the same concerns. Again, all 

st.uJnnts in the study received these directions and questions. 

Hn»M»?ver, one-thi— the students were asked to write short 

r H-sp.iris^ci j n four qu«=stion«5 intended l o focus their ahtenfion on 

epj.,., dir. fj^?!- spect) ve taking as thay revised, (The generic 

•^ovisi.Kj direct lof^i, th^ four Qenpric qunstionr,, and thp fniir 

e>f»i u.di.-. perspective taking questions appear in Table 3, the 

third page of your packets.) 



Insert Table 3 about here 



Pr rj. Pfiure^ 

Each of the 65 students in the r>resent study was randomly 
asmrjned to one of 3 treatment grcupst 1) control group, ?) 
pr-Mi..r i ting group, and 3) revising group. All 3 groups rerwived 
thf? aforementioned generic directions and questions both far 
dr^ding aruJ revising. The. drafting directions and q..esti..,,s were 
(Ik. rihutf^d in •,tiidf:»nl.s wh^^n ^h^-y ref:p.vf?d the written .^^ss i gnment 
for I he essiiy, and the revising instructions were distributed 
whMi. fhM e^f 1 y drafts were returned to studentcj. 

Students in the prewriting group rereived episodic - 

pf-r '..>'»cti vp>- takincj quF-^tions when the generic directions and 

rjuH Mnns for drafting were diytrihut^d. 

ErJc 6 ^^^^ AVAILABLt 
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Students in the revising group received episodic- 
per«=»pecti ve-taking questions when the generic directions and 
qt t ions were distril)i.ited. 

When instructors col 1 ^-cted students' early and revised 
ver-^.inns a* the essays, Me phntorapierl the papers anfi returned 
hh'-irt in instructors the same day. This procedure, like nthers in 
<.h.- .M.dy, w;^s 4nllnweri ho allow instructors to maintain normal 
rr,i ij I i.'.i'Si If) ih^ir classrooms. 

The study employed a repeated measures design with orje trial 
♦ai ^ar (version: original and revision) and one grouping factor 
(^r^^atmentI control, prewriting, revising). 

Q 

Two pxp^?ri enred uniNyersity composition instructors ntored 
thf:* ^>ssays ior development, organization, syntax, coherence, and 
r.li. I inn. Two experienced university composition instructors 
s. f.rf^d the essav for overall quality (hoi i st i cal 1 y ) and for the 
defjr of attention to audience. Both sets of judges employed 
f< rxiirH- ^f-Alia.-, on all rief)RHi1rj?nt measurfjs. f-nr f?ach me->iure, 
At . , ►^s from t^l^9 two jiJdtjf=>s wnr e addnd togethwr \a create a 
r. .:.,,sUh ntH, which w^s 1 ,-it f?r suhjfifctRd to t at i sr i ca I 
ar><lysp»s. Before the papers wpre scored, orininal and revised 
v-^r ^.i f jt)s wer p iTii;;«d together i-Jith namp^s removed, 

F.)r the? purpose of calr;nlating agreement b^twi^en judgps, 
iH. ntir al arf?s or scorws that differed by only 1 point were 
((.. ^,,iMrRd in^t.anrps nf agrpRmnnt. r)Corp»s that diffHred by ? nr .3 
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poiof«i were considered ir . -»ces of di s^gr semen t . For the 2 
Judges who «rnrert the p" . .^^l and revi«3ed versions for diction, 
•syntax, organi zat i on , coherence, and development, the perrrentarje 

.greemenfc was lf)OX an all tO measures. For the 2 judges whrj 
¥ici»r»^d hohh versinnci for nverr^ll quality and attention to 
=»uMi»=nr,e, the per rrent ages ai agreement were as follows.* 9.'5.ny. far 
or..;.f...l hulistic, R3.3y. for nrigin^l aurtienre, 9r,.Hy. fnr revised 
holt >f.i. ,, Mild R.'.o*/, -fnr- rRvls^=»d audii^nrw. 

fve«iult'3 

W« first subjected gain <5CoreQ -for the three treatment groups 
to i-ne-way analyses of variance. ANOVA results indicated a 
•significant treatment effect only for one dependent measures 
cnh.-r^nre, F (2,4ri) « 4.2A3, q ^ .0202. To further examine this 
eff»-rf, WR u<sed a Scheffe a posteriori contrasts t»st , which 
in<lirated that the mean gain score in coherence was si gru f i cant 1 y 
higher for the revising group than for the control grcnip. While 
the .-ontrnl group and the pr*?writing group each experienced 
n<^(j-iMve gains (or losses) in coherence scores (M « -.31, SO « 
.1..14 Mod M = -,0/,, RD =-.97, respectively), the revi sj nr, group 
•r-y.fn^r i^^ncf^ci a g.-*i n of .77 ^ . 7-;) ^^ir that score. ANOVA 

r^v .lhs indiratf^d that ^r«al^nf^nt effects for 7 othffC dependPol 
,f,p.^s.irRs ripproached statistical significance. The p-value for 
gai.. scores in organisation was 9 = .074fl, and for gain scores in 
syni v; it wa-, p = ,089.^,. ANGVA results for gains in dictinn, 
dev.-l ipment , attention to audience, and overall quality dirt not 
•»Pfv<-irh est- r^t i cit- , r.al significance. 
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Expecting thts prewriting group to per-farm bistter than the 
oth^r two groups did on original versionfs o-f the eaaay«3, we 
auhmittRd each o-f the seven dependent measures ^or that version 
tn ^ oHH-way ANOVA. Results indicated that thwre were no 
si-jfufirant differpnces on the original version for any a-f the 
•sevMn measures. 

Wr^ newf looked more specif- 1 cal 1 y at differences bfitween the 
pr -wr I t. ) I..J ^nd fPvising tr Patmenl-.s -for f*arh of hhe dependnnt 

.sur mr^nr i (Mipd ahovf?. used a series nf t-tests tn examin** 

H-.0 M^f^^rt H of th.^«s> hnaatmi^nhs. For 4 of the measures (qairis m 

4 

dirtion, development, attention to audience, and overall quality) 
we found no significant differences between the prewiting and 
revising groups. However, t-tests did reveal significant 
di4ff?rences for the remaining three measures: gains in syntax, 
nnj-^ni ?:;^t j on , and coherence. Those results appear in Table 4: 

Table 4 

Significant Gain-Rcore Differences for Two Treatment Hroups 
M^a ,ure M SD " ~ M gg "* f. p 

svnf.=»>f .o/, .^7 1,14 -?..32 .0:>B 

cirM tni 7.^f 1 nn .do t . Hi") .09 1.4 1 -2.1^ .n"^-',) 

cnr.^rF?nrf. ™,06 .97 .72 ,75 -2*./i/S .ul? 

Ir». •Hp»n^.-^ny, fhf» rj^^ins i nr f h<a rnntrnl orniin nn e^rh of thesf* three 
(nr»,««iMr r-s wF»re as fallows: 

M SD 

^.yr-f-'^x .29 .99 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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coherence 



-.31 



t.44 



We were also interested in overall gain scares — scores ior 
the ^hree rjroups combined. For this purpose we ran a series o-f 
matrhiad-prii rs t-tp>sts between scores on original and revised 
drafts. Those t-tests indicated that revising resulted in gains 
•for ii\ I 7 measures, but there were no signi-ficant di f -f erences. 
Thfi-^f^ «:Hin^ rangF>d frnm a low ni .167 -for cohwrence to a high o-f 

Up r»lmj wanJ.Mri to examine thf» strF»ng^fj af rel at ionsh)'i«» 
h»=.twp»P»n s*?ts of measures ior the 48 sets of papers jnclud^d in 
the study. To do this, we computed Pearson Product -Mn.nent 
Correlation coefficients for each of all possible sets of 

« 

•measures for er^ch dra-ft o-f the papers and for the gains. Table 5 
rn^^ains Pearson rnef -f i ci ents for I i.ose variables that were most 
«,trrinrjly related — those with r's greater than .60, Each of the 
correlations was significant at or below the .001 level. 

Table 5 

Correlations Between Selected Seta of Variables 

f^'Grf"*?!. '3tl9P5 an Dri ginaX Plll^fts 
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it 1 1- ♦ 1 on / syn*- a>? .79 

d t r • 1 nn /rtf'vel npmrnt . /*i4 

at II uu • I on /r nfierencR . 73 
nr (jMfri. ^ h i on /devel opment .75 

r oh»-»r »3nr *>/r|*avel npmpnt . /i2 

over m1 1 /audi enre . h9 

r.nri ^^1 at" inns nn Revised Drafts 



d i r t- i on /syntax 
di c ^ i on /coherence 
d i < 1 1 r,n /rievel opmen t 
«-iy"t /organ i sat- i r»n 



.73 
. 72 
. ^6 
.64 



/ 
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syntax /coherence .73 

«ynf:A.{ /dev^lnpment .70 

nrgani^ati on/caherenr:e .85 ^ • 

or yani 7 at ion /development .BA 

r.oherence/develapment .89 

qvF>r all /audience .83 

G^:rf:e.l3iliC?Q3 for: (^ain scores 

organization/coherence . A9 

(irrjaoi .»r»t ion/development .71 
ov<?r^ I 1 /audience .61 

Discussion 

For several rf^asnns, wish ^^ h*? cant inns in i n 1: P-rpref. i nq 
♦•he resnUs a-f this study. First, we nei?d to remind ynu that 
SHbjf?ct mortality was high. When we initially entered the three 
^^sprtions o^ English 101 to giye directions to students, there 
w»?re 7R students enrolled in those sections. By the time we 
gathered the -first batch o^ data, 13 students had dropped those 
sK.f Hons. And then, when we had -finished gathering data, we nad 
complete sets -frnm only 48 students. As a result, we ended up 
wi Ml relatively small group sizes. 

We need to be cautious -fnr a second reason, which relates to 
cifu.lMnts' re«nponses to the generic and episodic-perspective- 
^^.^lr•g quest i nr.s. We Hiri remove from the stiidy any student who 
.n-i .».)f rRv.pruj.l to Hve. y iiMRshinn, ^nri hhis proredurF» riirl worsen 
tl..- ^...l.jHf ♦ mnrtM\xi-y prniilRm. We did iint , hnwRver , ma^e any 
(J.U.I 1 t^t ivp or quantitative distinctions among types of responses 
to fl.lMs^l^ns. Wm riiri notice, however, — /^nrt we miist confess— that 
so...^» c,i I hr)SP» responses wpre per+unrtory. All responses assured 
us M><Ht stud^-nts had read the questions, but snm* le-ft us 
w..r. ^^rin.j how mnrh thought students had invested in their 
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re«5|)on'3e«i- 

Ev»n given our propensity -far cauttbn, though, there seems 

4 

to he same room *or optiin4«»m. First, ANOVA results indicated that 
the revising group had a significantly greater gain in coherence 
th/*n did the cnntral group. Further, ANOVA results indicated that 
gain« in organisation and syntax were nearly significant. 

Also, t-tHs^s indicated that the revising grnup had 
si fjiu f i r.^rjt- \ y <jre.^tF>r gains than the prewriting group on the 
fiiR.-^sMr r^'^i of •;yn» ax, nrgani i on , and roherenre. Addi 1 1 on.»l 1. y , 
IbM group had ijr f^aker gains » althouijh not significant opes, on 
dev»=l opment and overall quality. 

These result's seem to suggest, but by no means prove, that 
*=»pisadic-'persperti ve-taking exercises may aid students as they 
revise. The fact that 1:he prewri ting, group did not out-perform 
thf» n^her grniips on the original versions, though, seems also to 
suygesi: that episodic-perspective-taking exercises may be more 
fff-rfivH? as reviewing exercises than prewriting exercises. 

These results seem to support some of Peter Elbow's notions 
^bnnt HudiHf^re, In WriUng With Power, Elbow comments on audience 
as M^rly as 1 he first page of the first chapter. *He does not- give 
it full aftHinKnn, though, until Chapter 17, the first of four 
<»»»itMr'^ ,jM>»liiu) with andien«-e.' Py this point in the book, as ynti 



rei ^11 , he has, for the most part, finished discussing invention 
str ^t-H^Qi ^n. He explores a variety cf ways that audiences aff<jct 
wrjtMrH. In Hhaptnr IR, entitled "Audience as Focusing Force," he 
"rnorr^ntrHtersl on audience as a kind of magnetic field which 
e;-'rt-, an organising or focusing force on our words. As we rome 
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cltT'.pr to an audience, its -field o-f forre tends to pull our words 
into shapes or configurations determined by its needs or point oi 
view. As we move -farther away from the audience, our words are 
*«-B»f»r to rearrange themselves, to bubble and change and develop, 
to -fnllnw t-heir own whims, without any interference from hhR» 
n&mtU'^ or orie»ntation nf the audience" <p. 191). Well, I, don't 
I'now thah I can say that Elbow would take delight in our results, 
bill- ^^ .1nf»ci ^^nt^m t-hat our results roinridp with Fl bow's nnhinns 
■^h^n^ thp ^i^n«» a^U writerfi to •^erinu^.Iv rtonsidpr audi pnros. 

Our rf>sults also relat*? to «some of the findings of I i nH;^ 
Flowpr and John Hayes. In thpi r article "The Cognition of 
Disroverya Defining a Rhetorical Problem," which appeared in the 
Febri.ary is«n 'P^ of QgQ, they state: "A rhetorical, situation is the 
nam«=» we awsigi o the givens with whirh a writer must work, 
nam«»ly, the audience and assignment" (p. 26). They go on to nntt? 
that, "The writer's initial analysis of the assignment and 
audiK»nre was usually brief. Most writers — both novice and expert- 
-plunged quickly into generating ideas, but often returned tn 
reronsider these givens later" (p, 2h) , In the article, Flower 
/^nrl Hayes gn nn to talk about a writer's considering "the effect 
t.h»» i^rMtMr wMnhs to have on the reader". They note that "rjne of 
thr. h.^^lhnarts ni ^he qoods writf?rs was the time they spen^ 
thirtkmg abnut how they wanted to affect the reader" <p. :?7) . 
PInwMr and H^yes conclude the article by noting that "the ability 
to »-:plnrp A rhetorical problem is eminently teatrhable" (p. 31). 
ThP» r^ci.nts nf our study suggest that this ability may be e.=\sily 
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In their article? "Plana That Guide the Composing Process," 
which appears in Frorleri cksen and Dominic's Writi_nris Process, 
De'i^rf i2n!D?D^ I and Cnfnfnynicatign (LEA, 1981), describe "reader- 
taaH*»d plans" -far producing ^) paper. These "Reader—focuses plans 
nirnr when writers spend a great deal of tim*=» considering whn 
tlt»»ir auiiienrp is and developing plans or strategies based on 
wh,i^ ehe rearljar might assume, objects to, or need to know" <p. 
4R>. Afj^in in this article, they assert that teachers need to 
" I f»» r^c ./eni-3 paints in the writing praresc-. that rmild rio writf?rs 
thp mnst gnort — i^^ci thf>y are actually engaged in the act o^ 
writing" (p. 55). And again our results seem to suggest the same 
thing — at least in terms o-f aadience awareness. 

If I may dwell a little longer on the work o-f Flower and 
HayHs--or at least the work of half of that team, Linda Flower. 
In thH Second Rdition of her book, Pc^llLjlQ] ~§9LiiLQa Strategies for 
WCAM03i ^'•^e gives nine "steps and atrategies for the composing 
prfKiRss." The fifth step is to "Know the Needs of Your Reader," 
and tne sixth is to "Transform Writer-Based Prose Into Reader- 
BrtsHfJ Prose." As w< th Elbow, Flower treats this focus on audience 
afl-^r she has treated invention strategies. Her notions about 
-=»t fMfitinri tfi .audience, like Flhow's, coincide with what our 
r,a-.,it«=i siiggfast: that attf?ntinn to episodic perspective talking 
can bR an aid to revising. 

Sondra Perl, in her December 1980 CCC article entitled 
"Llrdf^rstanding Composing," refers to this attention as QrnJi&qti)^e 
StriiltL'CiQai which she defines as "the ability to craft what one 

int-Mnds to say so that it is intelligible to others" (p. .%68) JShe 

/ 
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«»^^te»s that Qro^ecttvp structuring -fail^ to help a writer i -f he 
nr cihe treats i t as the whole proc&ns^ rather than a part uf it. 
S^>e arirls that "For projective structuring to •function fully, 
writers need tn draw on their capacity to move away -from their 
own wards, tn decenter from the page, and to project themselves 
in^l) the role ni the reader" (p- 36R) - 

Finally, ^nci more generally, T think that our results seem 
t (1 'jrrBspnncl tn Donald Rubin's desrriphinn oi roQnitive 
I v^'^l opm^^nt 1 models nf the rnle nf audience in composing: 

One o-f the more germane findings oi 

studies o-f composing processes pertains 

to the temporal relationship between 

audience awareness ant other asp.-^cts of 

composing, invention in particular. 

Cognitive developmental models tend to 

portray audience adaptation as a post 

hoc editing operation, imposing 

con«5traints on already fully formed 

content, Ruch models suggest that 

rominuni cator?a encode events for 

t-hp*msr»l ves , and then rernde them for 

aMfli^^ncns, (214) 
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Table 1 

Abalgmuciu ior Eauay One, First Version, English 101, Fall, 1984 

Since people write best about wh.it they know best, think of a subject 

^ock^cU^M 'I;^" """^ •'"'^P^^ ^^''^''^^ b« ^hess or omelets, 

rock-climbing or scouting, horses or science fiction, a place or a person, the 

(Conl7 t^^'^' ""^'"'''^ mysteries, Bogart f ll„,a , or Mash r^rins 
(Construct your own shorter list of possibilitlus. ) 

rnmnnl?^ ^^^^ ^TitLug is, f irst , your Instructor, since Freshman 

v«u'h!!p 7 ^ "'m? "^^"fi*^ y"'^ i"' ^hltever nuijor 

But vn.^r u'" '^'T'* ''^^^ >'^" ^^^^^^"8 wi 1 1 be evaluated. 

But your audience is also the other members of the class and perhaps even all 

theJrtnstr^ 1^71^ Com£osi_tlon (all of next year's freshmen. 

R^!:L Ik! ?f • ^""^ "^"y Arizona high school seniors and their teachers), 
in !hat audience as consisting of educated fellow writers, persons interested 
in what genuinely interests other people. At the same time, they, like you, 
probably want to read only what is clearly and vividly written. This natural 
desire of readers means work for the writer. 

...i^/""'' Py^'^^^y purposes for writing this essay are probably to fulfill the 
writing assi:;nment and to pass- the course. But in order to do this, you need to 
hr.!?'i'^r""'',f °u''''' Purposes, such as to interest your audience (and yourself) 
by writing well about a subjecr of genuine Interest to you (anji therefore to us . 

rhinU I ^^ "H.^^ ^" ""^"y "''y^' this first assignment, 

tutl K H .ri"" ^ observing its details and drawing inferences about 

then., by deOnlnfi terms essential to it so that readers can understand it as 
you^do. by classifying it into types or dividin u it into its essential parts 
!^ titl explain it more effectively to your readers, and by illustrating 

it with specific examples so that you can help your readers to expe rience it 
as you do. Your finished essay may include only the best of this thinking (in 
ono or more of the modes just described), organized clearly into points (subldeas 
o topic sentences), and details that support a central idea (assertion or 
thesis statement). 

The finished essay should be about 700 words (the equivalent of three typed, 
double-spa.ed pages with one-inch margins). It should have a title to interest 
your readers and to indicate its subject. It should also contain essential 
information in a heading in the right-hand upper corner: your name, the course 
and section number, your instructor's name, and the date. (See Handbook , 
pp, 135-136, "The Final Copy.") 



CCCC Convention 
Ninneapolis, March 1985 
Duane H* Roen 
Dept. of iiigiish 
University of Arizona 
Tucson;, AZ 85721 
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Table 2 

NAME 



You have already considered several factors that are ver/ important to 
the essay you're writing. First, you've been asked to write about a subject 

iou^rip^ " i'''^" ^h^" Pe°Pi« do. Second, 

choos^ ?h! rnnn"^!! '"^'^^"^'^i^" °" ^^veral modes of composition from which to 

sKeerbJJefTv Hi Srn' '° ^^^^ "f^""^^'" ^^^i^-^' y^"'' assignment 

?h?! n^J! 1 d^^^"f^«s y°"^ purposes for writing this particular essay on 
this particular topic. And fourth, you have d-^'Hned and done some th?nk?^g 
about the audience for your essay. LUiHRxug 

«, vnnT^!'^ attention to all of these factors should help you tremendously 

you should find helpful. Please consider the following points before writ- 
ing your essay and respond to them in writing on the back of tKfr^eet 

I-irst. briefly respond to the following four questions about your topic: 

1. ) Why did you choose this particular topic? 

2. ) What is it about this topic that interests you enough to write about 



it? 



3.) How have you obtained your knowledge of this topic? 

A.) Why do you feel that this topic is worthy of writing an essay about? 

rh. .^?r/°" f ""^"^ °" ^^'"^''^^ features of your audience which may affect 

wHrino Jh' °^ ^^^^ of^- Z^^''"''" fallowing points before you begin 
writing the essay. Please be as thorough and specific as possible. 

about^;our'top?c!^^' '^''"^^ '^^"^^'^ ^^^^^^ ^^"^^^^ "^""^ 

* 

6. ) Now list those things which your readers probably don't know about 
your topic, and which they will need to know in order to understand your 

7. ) Briefly explain how you decided what your audience's prior knowledge 
or lack of prior knowledge was about your topic. Try to explain how -'ou knew 
what your audience did or did not know. — ^ 

8. ) Now take a few moments to really consider your answers to points 5 6 
and 7 above. Now that you have focused on these points, hew will you adapt 
your essay lo accomodate your readers? lie as specific as possible. 
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Table 3 

NAMI- 



Now thai tho rough draft of your essay has been returned to you and you 
are set to begin revising, there ate mciiiy things for you to consider to de- 
termine how best to revise your essay. Central among your consideration;^ 
will be the aspects of ccnceptual, organizational, and editorial revision 
which your text and instructor have dibcussed. Taking the time to carefully 
examine each of these considerations will help you along to a successful re- 
vision of your essay. 

The following points are designed to help you get focused on some of 
the important aspects of revision. As you did when writing your essay, take 
the time lu consider these points before you begin revising, and respond to 
them on the back of this sheet. 

First, briefly respond to the following four questions, considering how 
each of Lhr points raised will affect your revision: 

?.) Are ytere any ideas j'ou need to alter, add, or leave out? Briefly 
explain whv or why not. 

2. ) Du.you need to make any dramatic changes in the essay's overall 
organi2ati«>n? Explain why. 

3. ) Dti you need to reorganiec any of the paragraphs? How and why? 

A.) How aware do you need to be ol mechanics, punctuation, and grammar 
as' you begin your revision? 

Next you should focus '^n several features of your audience which may 
affect the revising of your essay. Adilress the following points before you 
beg 11 the revision. Please be as thorough and specific as possible. 

5. ) Mike a list of these things your readers most likely already know 
about your topic. 

r 

6. ) Now list those things which your readers probably don't know about 
your topic, and which they will need to know in order to understand your essay. 

7. ) Briefly explain how you decided what your audience's prior knowledge 
or lack of prior knowledge was about your topic. Try to explain how you knew 
what your audience did or did not know. 

8. ) Now take a few moments to really consider your answers to points 5, 6, 
and 7 above. Now that you have focused on these points, how will you adapt 
your ess*«jy to accomodate your readers? Be as specific as possible. 
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Significant 



Table 4 

Gain-Score Di -f -f erences -for Two Treatment Groups 



Measure 



ayntax 





Bgylslng 


Grgyg 




y SD 


Q 


SO 


t 




.06 .66 


,67 


1. 14 


-2.32 


.028 












.00 1 . 00 


.89 


1.41 


-2, 16 


.039 


.06 .97 


.72 


.75 


-2.66 


.012 



Table 5 

Correlations Between Selected Sets of Variables 
QoCCei^ftigns on Original Drafts 



diction/syntax 
dicti on/development 
organ iz at ion /coherence 
organization /development 
coherence/cievel opment 
overal I /audi ence 



Qer!: fictions on Revised Drafts 



diction/syntax 
diction/coherence 
dictian/dev»l opment 
syntax /organization 
syntax /coherence 
syntax /devel opment 
organi zat ion/coherence 
organi zation/development 
coherence/devel opment 
overal 1 /audi ence 



G9!I!:ei§ii9DS "for Gain Scores 



organi z at i on /coherence 
organi zat ion /devel opment 
overal 1 /audi ence 



.79 
.64 
.73 
.75 
.62 
.69 



.73 

.72 
. 66 
.64 

.73 
70 

,85 
86 
88 
83 



69 

71 
61 
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